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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ARABS. 

Mary. What is this picture about, mother? 

Mother. \t is a-picture of the Arabs of the 
Desert, with their tents spread among the sand 
hills, and some of them riding on their swift 
horses. 

M. 1 should like to know, mother, who the 
Arabians are. 

Mother. Don’t you remember the story of 
Hager, and her son Ishmael, my dear child, which 
you have read in the Bible? 

M. O yes, I remember that. Before Ishmael 
was born, his mother ran away from Sarah, her 
mistress ; she went off to a place where nobody 
lived, and sat down by a spring. There an an- 
gel came to her, and told her to go back to Sa- 
rah, and mind what she said. He told her, too, 
that she should have ason, and call his name 
Ishmael; and that her son should be a wild man 
—that his hand should be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him; and that a great 
many people should come of him. 

Mother. When the angel said that Ishmael 
should be a wild man, he meant that he and his 
children and descendants should be like the wild 
‘ass; for the language used means a wild ass man. 
Now if you will turn to the 39th chapter of Job, 
and read from the 5th to the 8th verse, you willl 
see what kind of a creature the wild ass is. 

M. 1 have found it, mother. It says, ‘‘ Who 
hath sent out the wild ass free? Whose house I 
have made the wilderness, and the barren land 
his dwellings. He scorneth the multitude of the 
city, neither regardeth he the crying of the dri- 
ver. The range of the mountains is his pasture, 
and he searcheth after every green thing.” 

Mother. ‘That is just like the descendants of 
Ishmael. God has sent them out free. No oth- 
er nation was ever able to conquerthem. They 
now live in the same wilderness, where Ishmael 
their father lived, three thousand and seven hun- 
dred years ago; and they have their dwellings 
in the barren land, where no other people could 
live. Like the wild ass, they scorn the city. 
These are the Arabs. They have no houses, 
such as we live in; but they live in tents, such 
as you see in the picture. Their country is the 
most of it dry and sandy, without water, and with 
no trees, or any green thing. There is no rain 
there; but often, there are dreadful storms. 
The wind blows terribly, and the sand flies, just 
like the snow, when the wind blows in the win- 
ter, and drifts into great heaps, as you see in the 
picture; and often, these storms bury whole 
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companies of people, with their camels and 
horses in the sand. 

M. O, I should not think any body could live 
in such a country. 

Mother. There is here and there a spring of 
water in the desert, where a few stinted trees 
and a little grass grow; and they pitch their 
tents by one of these springs, and live there till 
their camels have eaten up “‘ every green thing ;” 
and then they take up theis§tents, and put them 
on the backs ef the camels} put up some water 
in leathern bottles, and place it on the camel’s 
backs, with all the rest of thes ings, and some 
of the women and childreqan seat of bas- 
ket, one on each side-of the‘ 1, hung across 
his back and balancing each other. Here isa 
picture of a camel, with some of their tents, 









The camel seems to have been made on pur- 


pose to live in the desert, for he is furnished 


with.a sort of cistern, within him, into which he 
can draw up water enough to last him thirty 
days ; and from this, he pours it into his stomach 
when he wants it. 

M. O, isn’t that wonderful, mother. 

Mother. It would seem wonderful to us, be- 
cause the beasts in this country must drink sev- 
eral times a day. The camel is also very stout, 
and able to carry a heavy load; and he kneels 
down for his owner to put the load on his back. 
He is very swift, too, and will travel a long jour- 
ney, night and day, with only one hour’s rest, 
and a single ball of paste to eat, once in twenty 
four hours. In this way, the Arabs travel from 
one green spot to another, in the desert. So, 
according to the Scripture, “he searcheth after 
every green thing.” 

M. But what do these people live on, in such 
a place? 

Mother. They rob the companies of mer- 
chants, who go across the deserts carrying goods; 
and when they cannot find these, they go to the 
borders of the desert, and make a descent upon 
some village or city, and rob the people and their 
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houses, loading their camels with as much as 
they can carry, and then run off into the desert 
again, so quick that nobody can catch them. So 
you see, they act just as the angel told Hagar 
they should—their hand is against every man, 
and so every man’s hand is against them. But, 
the milk of the camel is their principal food ; 
and when their food and water fail, they kill one 
of their camels, eat his flesh, and drink the wa- 
ter which they find in him. TI should like to tell 
you some stories about the Arabs; but I have 
not time now. You will see, from what I have 
told you, that what the angel said to Hagar, has 
come+to pass: and this proves that the Bible is 
from God; for no one but God can tell what is 
to come to pass hereafter. N. 
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PARENTAL FAITHFULNESS REWARDED. 
BY REV. HERMAN NOOKER. 


A few years since, I resided in the family of a 
physician of extensive practice, the parents of 
which were both well educated and devotedly 
pious. They had several children; and what 
was peculiarly remarkable, was the subjection 
of every braneh-ofthis family to its proper head. 
The children were trained to feel, and they con- 
ducted accordingly, that they were never to hope 
to obtain any thing by crying or complaint. 
They seemed to know it to be their duty, and 
sought the occasion, to prefer others to them- 
selves; and, while thus endeavoring to conform 
to the great rule of benevolence—seldom if ever 
disappointed—they were happy children, char- 
acterized by all that can command for youth re- 
spect and confidence. One day I said to the 
mother—a woman of strong and cultivated mind 
—‘ You are greatly privileged in your children. 
How is it that their dispositions appear so kind, 
even, and contented?” ‘ We are, indeed, hap- 
py in this respect,” said she, ‘* but we owe it all 
to the grace of God. We have never had any 
other reliance for the safety and happiness of 
our children even in tliis life, or for our enjoy- 
ment in them.” ‘Other Christian parents,” I 
replied, ** who seem to possess the same reliance, 
have not the same happiness that you have.” I 
wished thus to draw from her some particular 
account of the manner in which she had trained 
her children, but she was not disposed to give it. 
Never was woman’s virtues more strongly mark- 
ed, yet you could not perceive that she knew 
she possessed them; nor was she found inadver- 
tently honoring herself, or so speaking against 
others, or pointing out or lamenting their defects, 
that it could be inferred she thought better of 
herself than of them. 

Not satisfied with her answer, and desirous of 
more particular information, I put the question 
distinctly to the father. His reply was, “I owe 
all that is good and happy in my children to the 
blessing of (od on the efforts of my wife. She 
has truly trained them in the way they should 
go, and the promise has been fulfilled—they have 
not departed from it. Before they could speak 
or reason, she treated them as God’s, not ours 
—praying with them and for them; and, as soon 
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as they could speak and understand, she taught 
them their duty in such a manner, as seems to 
have made religion to them a cheerful and love- 
ly service. From the first, she regularly made 
it a part of each day’s work, till they came to re- 
gard it as much a matter of course, and to look 
to it as cheerfully as their meals.” I had never 
before heard him speak so highly in her praise, 
and this did not seem so intended, though great- 
er commendation could not well have been be- 
stowed. ° a ” = 

During this conversation, the father told me 
that he considered his little son, who died about 
a twelve month before, in his ninth year, to have 
become pious in his earliest years through the 
instrumentality of his mother. He had never 
had occasion to correct him—for he was a child 
of remarkable ripeness of mind for his age—and 
so far as he could judge, he had been ready to 
think him almost faultless. As a single excep- 
tion, he mentioned the following circumstance : 
—He had established, as a rule with all his chil- 
dren, that he would certainly punish them for 
lying and deception, if for nothing else. On 
some occasion, when his son and a colored boy 
of his were present with other children, mischief 
had been done. Suspecting the colored boy had 
taken part in it, he inquired of his son if he 
knew this to be the case. The child, with some 
embarrassment said he did not. He stilfhought 
he must know; and on the followingsday he 
called him up, and again questioned hin ‘“* Did 
you, my son,” said he, “tell me the truth?” Paus- 
ing a little, the boy cast himself upon his father, 
and, with tears starting from his eyes, said: ‘‘No, 
papa, I did not. The colored boy told me that 
if I informed you he would kill me; and I, 
through fear, promised him I would not.” He 
had seemed unhappy ever since his father inquir- 
ed of him, and his heart now sought relief in 
brokenness and contrition. The child’s state- 
ment was found to be true in all respects. He 
was deeply penitent, and the father doubted if it 
was his duty to chastise him. He asked his son 
what he should do: ‘ You must whip me, fa- 
ther, as you always said you should, or you will 
tell a lie,” was the answer. He reasoned with 
him ; and, considering the peculiar circumstance 
of the case, offered to pardon him. But this the 
child could not consent to have done, on the 
ground that his father would tell a falsehood, if 
he did not punish him. So earnest was his son 
in this view of the case, that the father did not 
dare let him go unpunished, from the fear of 
awakening the child’s confidence in his own rec- 
titude. The boy himself went for the rod with 
which he wished his father to punish him, and 
took off his coat, and when the strokes seemed 
too light, complained of his father that he did not 
strike more in earnest. Such was the scene, 
that the heart-broken father was obliged to whip 
him severely. When this was done, the first 
words of the child were: ‘Now, papa, forgive 
me, and pray God to forgive me.” 

How remarkable was the conduct of this child, 
contrasted with that of children generally. They 
are satisfied if they can escape punishment, how 
greatly soever they deserve it. They complain 
of their parents for correcting them, think them- 
selves wronged, and often indulge in angry feel- 
ings. This child never needed to be punished 
again; he was a good child; he loved his Sa- 
viour; he never gave his parents pain; he loved 
others better than himself. In his last sickness, 
his chief anxiety seemed to be the trouble he was 
giving his parents, who watched over him. He 
could not rest at night unless they took their 
usual sleep. On the night of his death, he beg- 
ged his parents to retire early, saying that he did 
not need them, and should rest better if they 
would do so. About one o’clock in the morning 
he desired them to be called up; as they enter- 
ed, he said, “‘I have sent for you to say to you 
that I am about to die, and to go where my Sa- 
viour is. Do not grieve—do not be sorry. | 





am willing to die; be godly, and you will soon 
join me.” 

Such is the end of the good child; such is the 
reward of parental faithfulness. ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” There is a power in regu- 
lated, gracious affection, to pluck from death its 
sting and from the grave its victory. There isa 
sense in which there is no death to the Christian; 
his dying is but a casting aside of imperfection, 
and a clothing of himself with immortality. 
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CHURLISHNESS AND CHARITY. 


It was a cold morning. Snow was on the 
ground, and many sleighs were gliding rapidly 
over its crusted surface. A dashing equipage 
was driven to the céntre of acommercial square, 
and its thickly cloaked occupant stepped upon 
the pavement. A poor woman with a shivering 
child stood before him. 

“Good sir, my child is starving—give me a 
shilling to buy bread.” 

He looked sternly upon her, and her upturned 
eyes dropped at the fierce look, while she invol- 
untarily pressed her infant closer*to her breast. 

‘*Woman! go to the Alms-house; I have 
nothing for you.” 

The denial, and the harshness of the tone in 
which the words were spoken, sunk deep into 
her heart, disquieting her more than the repul- 
sive expression of his features. She sighed, and 
said to her child, ‘*‘ God take compassion on thee, 
for the heart of this man does not feel for thee !” 
and her sobs and wailing expressed the bitter- 
ness of the mother’s sorrow. 

He passed on. ; 

The horses were champing on the bright bits, 
and throwing up their sleek and arching necks, 
as if delighted with the clanging sounds of the 
bells so profusely strung around them. A boy 
of ten or elevg@m wears of age was gazing with the 
eagerness of} curiosity, wonder, and de- 
light, upon id yehicle, and the noble 
horses. 
turned aside fora few moments, and in his open 
and pleased face was written the expectation of 
the joy which he would experience, when, at 
some future day, he might ‘sit behind such ani- 
mals, and be whirled along the smooth road. 

While his eyes were thus occupied, and his 
feelings were thus swelling up like the waters in 
an overflowing spring, his ears heard the low 
and piteous request of the indigent petitioner; 
and the coarseness and brutality of the rich man 
to whom it was addressed, checked the current 
of his joyous emotions. Scarcely werethe words 
uttered before he was hurrying off, and ere the 
moanings of the woman had ceased, he was run- 
ning back from a shop, distant but a few yards. 

‘‘ Here, poor woman, take this bread, and feed 
your child.” 

The sobbings were exchanged for a scream of 
surprised delight; the bread was quickly seized, 
and ‘a portion of it given to the, child, who, al- 
most famished, and stiffened with cold, could 
with difficulty receive the proffered sustenance. 
The boy stood until the child commenced to eat, 
and the mother, whose attention and persuasive 
accents had been employed in various methods 
to impart warmth, and to induce it to eat, look- 
ed up, while a gleam of satisfaction at the result 
of her experiments, and of thankfulness for the 
timely relief, broke over her anxious and sad- 
dened countenance. ‘God bless you, little 
sir,” (said she) and if you have a mother, may 
she be long preserved to you!” 

The blood rose to his cheeks, and the glow 
spread over his forehead; his throat seemed as 
if filling with something, which rising, almost in- 
duced choking ; tears rushed to his eyes; and 
with mingled feelings of pity and gladness, he 
ran on to the school-house. Genuine charity ! 
thou hast the uniform light and heat of the sun. 






Although on his way to school, he had | 
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Children, be kind to the poor, for he that giv 
eth to the poor lendeth to the Lord. 
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CHILDREN MUST BE LED TO GOD, NOT DRIVEN. 

A mother sitting at her work, in her parlor, 
overheard her child, whom an older sister was 
dressing in an adjoining bed-room, say, repeat- 
edly, as if in answer to his sister, “* No I don’t 
want to say my prayers; I don’t want to say my 
prayers.” 

How many church members, in good stand- 
ing, thought the mother to herself, often say the 
same thing in heart, though they conceal, even 
from themselves, the feeling. 

** Mother,” said the child, appearing in a min- 
ute or two in the parlor door. The tone and 
look implied that it was only his morning salu- 
tation. 

‘*Good morning, my child.” 

‘I am going out to get my breakfast.” 

‘Stop a minute; I want you to come here 
and see me first.” 

The mother laid her work in the next chair, 
as the boy ran towards her. She took him up. 
He kneeled in her lap and laid his face down 
upon her shoulder, his cheeks against her ear. 
The mother rocked her chair slowly backwards 
and forwards. 

** Are you pretty well, this morning?” said she, 
in a kind, gentle tone. 

‘** Yes, mother, I am very well.” 

“T am glad you are well. I am very well 
too; and when I waked up this morning, and 
found that I was well, I thanked God for taking 
care of me.” 

“ Did you?” said the boy, in a lowtone, halfa 
whisper. He paused after it. Conscience was 
at work. 

‘Did you ever feel of my pulse?” asked the 
mother, after a minute of silence, at the same 
time taking the boy down, and sitting him in her 
lap, and placiyg his fingers on her wrist. 

*¢ No, but I have felt mine.”’ 

** Well don’t you feel mine, how it goes beat- 
ing?” 

*‘ Yes!” said the child. 

“If it should stop beating I should die.” 

“* Should you?” 

‘‘ Yes, and I can’t keep it beating.” 

.** Who can?” 
aly ** God.” 

A silent pause. 

“You have a pulse, too, which beats in your 
bosom, here, andin your arms, and all over you; 
and I cannot keep it beating, nor can you. No- 
body can but God. If he should not take care 
of you, who could!” 

**T don’t know,” said the child, with a look of 
anxiety ; and another pause ensued. 

‘So when I waked up this morning, I thought 
I would ask God to take care of me. I hope he 
will take care of me and all of us.” 

~*¢Did you ask him to take care of me?” 

“No.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘* Because, I thought you would ask him your- 
self. God likes to have us all ask for ourselves.” 

A long pause ensued. The deeply thoughtful 
and almost anxious expression of his countenance 
showed that the heart was reached. 

“Don’t you think you had better ask him for 
yourself?” 

‘¢ Yes,” said the boy readily. 

He kneeled again in his mother’s lap, and 
uttered in his own simple and broken language, 
a prayer for the protection and blessing of 
heaven. 

Suppose another case. Another mother, over- 
hearing the same words, calls her child into the 
room. The boy comes. 

** Did not I hear you say you did not want to 
say your prayers?” 





The boy is silent. 
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‘“* Yes, he did,” says his sister, behind him. 

‘Well, that is very naughty. You ought al- 
ways to say your prayers. Go right back, now, 
and say them, like a good boy, and never let me 
hear of your refusing again.” 

The boy goes back, pouting, and utters the 
words of prayer, while his heart is full of mor- 
tified pride, vexation and ill-will. 

[Religious Magazine. 
THE CONTRAST. 

[Scene in my Friend’s Parlor—Sabbath Morning.] 

A little girl, of eight years, reading in the New Testa- 
ment. The mother engaged in reading a religious 
Tract, and the father in the Library adjoining. 

Child. Mother, what is the meaning of this, 
*¢ Put on the whole armor of God?” 

Mother. I+ means to be engaged in religion. 

C. Weil, 1aother, how is that putting on the 
whole armor of God? 

M. I have told you. 
and do our duty. 

C. I don’t know what is meant by armor. 

Father. (Stepping from the Library.) I will 
tell you, my child. It was customary in the days 
when this passage was written, for soldiers go- 
ing to war, to provide themselves with what was 
called “armor.” That is, weapons of defence 
and weapons with which to fight. They wore a 
helmet, or cap of brass or steel upon the head, 
and a breast plate of metal. They had also a 
shield, which was a broad piece of metal carried 
upon the left arm, to ward off the blows and the 
darts of their enemies. , Their weapons were the 
sword, and the javelin, and the battle axe, and 
the dart, and various other instruments. These 
weapons were called their armor. 

The Apostle, as you will see, is comparing the 
Christian life to a warfare, and the Christian to 
a soldier. 

Now I think you will understand what he 
means by the armor of God. It was all the 
Christian graces. He speaks of the Breast plate 
of righteousness, and the Shield of faith, and the 
Sword of the Spirit, and the Helmet of salvation. 
These are the Christian soldier’s armor. 

C. Oyes, father; now understand. It means 
that the Christian must have faith and righteous- 
ness and 

F. Yes, my child. To put on the whole: ar- 
mor of God he must have faith, and love and 
holiness, and all the right feelings of heart which 
God requires; and he must have also the assis- 
tance of the Holy Spirit, and look to Christ al- 
ways for salvation from sin and for the final vic- 
tory over all his spiritual enemies. 

[Vermont Chronicle. 


It means to be engaged, 
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FANNY’S DOLL; OR NOTHING WITHOUT A 
CAUSE. 


Little Fanny was born at a lone farm-house, 
several miles from atown. There wére only a 
few scattered houses in the village; no smart 
shops for silks, and ribbands, and trinkets, as 
there are in a town. People who keep a farm 
have not much occasion to go to ashop; they 
keep cows, and sheep, and pigs, and poultry, 
and grow wheat in the fields, and vegetables in 
the garden; so they have bread, and butter, and 
eggs, and milk, and cheese, and meat, without 
going out to buy. This was the case with Fan- 
ny’s parents. But two or three times in a year, 
her mother went to the town, a few miles off, 
and bought what articles of clothing were want- 
ed in the family. When Fanny was eight years 
old, and saw her mother preparing to go, she 
was very desirous of going also, but her mother 
did not think proper to take her. It was well 
for Fanny that she did not fret and tease to go, 
and dispute with her mother, as some naughty 
perverse children would have done! If she had 
done so, I do not think I should have had to in- 








form you, that her mother, on her return, gave 
her a very pretty doll, nicely dressed. 

After she had examined her present, and told 
her mother that she was greatly delighted with 
it, a conversation took place, in which Fanny’s 
mother endeavored to impress some important 
instructions on the mind of her little girl; per- 
haps you will like to hear or read it. 

Fanny. Mother, what a sweet pretty doll 
this is! Did you make it? 

Mother. No, my dear; I bought it. 

F. Who did make it, then? 

M. I do not know; I never saw it till yes- 
terday. 

F. I should like to know who made it; he 
must have been very skilful. 

M. How do you know that any one made it? 
You did not see it made, nor did you ever see any 
person make a doll like it, or see this doll in any 
other shape than what it has now; might it not 
have grown so? 

F. O no, mother ; how could youthink such a 
thing? 
any thing that grows. . 

M. It certainly is not like any thing that you 
have ever seen grow ; but there are many things 
that you never saw. 

F. Yes,amother; but if you look at this doll, 


It is not one bit like fruit or flowers, or} 


F. Yes, mother; I have seen you do many 
pretty things; and as you always make my 
clothes, | thought, perhaps, you had made the 
doll’s clothes too. And I have seen my brother 
make plaster figures; he wets the white plas- 
ter, and pours it into his moulds; and then it 
comes out in pretty shapes. I thought, at first, 
the doll might be made in the same manner; [ 
see now that it is very different. 

M. Well, Fanny, there is, perhaps, nothing 
in this room of which it may be said that no per- 
son can be found to make another just like it. 
But did you ever see any person who could have 
made the world? 

F. O no; no, mother, that I am sure I never 
did! What! the whole world? 

M. Yes, or any part of it; do you know any 
person who could make an oak, or an apple tree? 

F. No, mother; but you know trees are not 
made ; they grow out of the ground; the oak 
comes from an acorn. 

M. Yes; but who made the acorn? 

F. That I do not know, mother; did it not 
grow on an oak at first? 

M. Yes; but if you were to go back ever so 
far, and tell me that this oak grew from an acorn, 
which acorn grew upon an oak, which oak grew 
from another acorn; still I should ask, How 


you may see plainly enough that it never grew | came the first acorn, or the first oak? 


in this shape. See, the face is painted and the 


hair is fixed on; and the arms are made of| MM. 


leather, to look like gloves, and stuffed with bran 
or some such thing, to make them in the shape 
of arms. You see it is made of several different 
things, all put together in a very skilful manner, 
on purpose to make a proper doll; and the 
clothes are made to put off and on, and are made 
neatly. 

M. It does appear so, to be sure; but as I 
never saw the maker, to hear from him how it 
was made, and what it was intended for, how 
can I know that he intended it for a doll, or had 
any intention at all upon the splyject? 

F.. Why, mother, I can 
doubt at all about it; we’ 
the doll could not make iffelf, Ssmebody must 
have made it; and we can see that itis a doll; 
so why should we think it was ‘intended for any 
thing else? 

M. Very true, my dear little girl; I have no 
doubt at all, any more thanif I had seen it done, 
that some person got together the different ma- 







F. Wihy, mother, the great God made it. 
es, my child, but where did you learn 
this? 

F. You taught it me yourself, mother, from 
the Bible. 

M. True, my dear; I wish now to convey to 
your mind that what the Bible declares is accord- 
ing to sound reason; you see that there is noth- 
ing without a cause. When you hold in your 
hand the most common thing—a knife, a book, 
a doll—your own reason tells you that some one 
must have made it, some one must have placed 
it where you found it; you knew it could not 
make itself; it could not bring itself here. You 
see, too, that there are different degrees of skill 
required, in order to make different things ; t)at 
little table your brother made for you, which is 
nothing more than a thin piece of board, with 
four sticks of equal length, fixed in the four cor- 
ners discovers some skill; but the making of a 
watch would require a vast deal more; a person 
who was able to make one, might not be able to 
make the other. But when you look abroad 


terials, and cut them out in the shape of a doll,| upon the objects that surround you, you cannot 
and sewed it up, and stuffed it, and painted it on} think of any being, whom you ever saw, who 


purpose to make a doll; that some one made 
these clothes on purpose to dress a doll with, 
and put the strings there on purpose to tie; and 
every thing with a particular design. 

F. Then, mother, why did you speak about it 
as if you did not know? 

M. Because, my child, I wished to lead your 
attention to something far more important than 
your doll. You feel satisfied that even this tri- 
fling toy could not have been produced without 
a maker, or without a design. Look around on 
this beautiful world in which we live, and which 
furnishes a dwelling-place and support to many 
millions of creatures; and think, whether this 
earth could be spread out beneath our feet; 
whether the grass, and corn, and flowers, and 
trees, and fruits, could spring up, and grow, and 
ripen; and think whether that blue sky could be 
stretched over our heads; and that bright sun 
and silvery moon, and those twinkling stars, ap- 
pear so regularly to give light by day and by 
night, without some great First Cause, who con- 
trived, and fixed, and maintains them all ? 

F. No, mother; there must be great skill in- 
deed in making all these things ; quite wonderful! 

M. Wonderful indeed! Now, though you 
never saw the person who made your doll, and 
though you never saw a doll made, yet you can 
easily think that such a thing might be done. 
You have seen persons do other things quite as 
wonderful. ; 





was possessed of skill or power sufficient to pro- - 
duce the smallest of them—even an acorn or a 
blade of grass. You must conclude, therefore, 
that there exists some far greater Being whom 
you have never seen, and who has produced all 
these wonders around you.. Now, your reason 
tells you this must be the case; the Bible tells 
you itis so. J shall not talk to you any more 
on this subject now, lest I should weary or con- 
fuse you. I will only give you one easy text to 
commit to memory ; and another day, when we 
are together, we will endeavor to trace in the 
works of creation, some proofs of the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Creator, which will 
lead us to see more of his love and mercy in the 
salvation of poor sinners, through our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

The text which Fanny’s mother pointed out, 
was Hebrews iii. 4: ‘* For every house is builded 
by some man; but he that built all things, is 
God.” — Youth’s Friend. 














MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CAKES AND PIES. 

Mr. Wiiuis,—As the writer, a short time 
since, was reading the Tales of Mrs. Hannah 
More, his attention was peculiarly arrested, by 
the Tale, entitled *“* The Plum Cakes, or the 
farmer and his three sons.”” 'The farmer’s “ three 
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fine boys’” names were, Tom, Will, and Jack. 
Twelve days before Christmas, the old farmer 
gave each son, twelve plum-cakes. He wished 
to try their dispositions. When Christmas 
came, the old gentleman asks the history of the 
cakes. 

Says Will, 

“ Why should I baulk, said I, my taste ? 
I'll make at once a hearty feast.” 

I gorg’d them all, both paste and plum, 
And did not spare a single crumb. 
Indeed they made me, to my sorrow 

As sick as death upon the morrow.” 

Jack said he was not such a dunce as Will. 

He would not devour a single cake, 
But by the use of keys and locks, 
Kept them snug within a box. 

And to his father was compelled to confess, 
“ They’re grown so mouldy and so strong, 
I find they won’t be fit to eat.” 

Tom now related his story. Every day he 
took one of his cakes and ate it in company with 
some one of his needy schoolmates. The twelfth 
cake alone remained. 

Says Tom, 

* My last remaining cake to-day 

I would not touch, but gave away; 

A boy was sick, and scarce could eat, 

To him it proved a welcome treat.” ; 

The old farmer thus reasoned with@himself. 
The world will call, ‘“ gormandizing Will,” a 
selfish boy, Jack a frugal lad, 

“ While moderate Tom, so wise and codl, 
The proud and vain will deem a fool.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, after reading this simple 
tale, I thought, perhaps, it may suggest a useful 
hint to some one of your many youthful readers. 
To this Tale, I will add the true story of 

The Mince Pie, or the mother and her son. 


The son’s name,I will call Will. Will was 
pursuing his studies, preparatory for college, 
during the autumn of 18— at Academy. 
He was the delight of his mother’s heart. She 
loved to gratify her son, and would often send to 
him a plum-cake, a pie, or something else very 
good. In some New England families, the first 
batch of mince-pies in the autumn, makes a fine 
treat. Will was ver¥ much like many others, in 
this point, he loved a good mince-pie. His moth- 
er was fully aware of this preference in her son. 
A good opportunity offered, and a fine large 
mince pie was sent. Will received his mother’s 
present with joy. He thought to himself, ‘this 
pie don’t look much like those thin ones of Mrs. 
or those in Commons. Why, the crust of 
mother’s pie is thicker than those I have been 
eating, filling and all.” He safely deposited his 
present in his table drawer. Not a word was 
said to his room-mate about the pie. Will watch- 
ed his opportunity, to take a ‘large piece, when 
nobody was present. His room-mate, even, did 
not taste of acrumb. No school-fellow shared 
with Will his mother’s present. Like Will in 
Hannah More’s Tale of the Plum cakes, he rea- 
soned, the pie was 








: “So nice and sweet, 
{ thought I'd have one jolly treat.” 

Night came. The pie had disappeared. Will 
retired to bed, “to sleep, perchance to dream.” 
Such a pie, for such a boy at one meal, was quite 
too much. Will was seized with dreadful par- 
oxysms of pain. The stillness of the night was 
disturbed by the alarm, “ Will is in a fit.” By 
proper treatment he was “brought too.” But 
not a word did he say about the mince-pie. No 
one could conjecture what could ail\Will, always 
so healthy. Too unwell to study, he visited 
home for afewdays. ‘* What could be the mat- 
ter?’”’ said his mother. Will then told his moth- 
er the story of the mince pie! 

Youthful Reader, what is the moral? 


—— 
Frienpsuip stands in need of all help, care, confi- 
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Union in Doing Good. 

A number of young Ladies in a Juvenile Seminary in 
Staunton, Virginia, formed themselves into a “ Union 
Sewing Society.” As part of them belonged to the 
Episcopal and part to the Presbyterian denomination, 
they agreed to give the proceeds of their labor to the 
American Bible Society. Accordingly five dollars was 
given to each of their respective Pastors, and the money 
was forwarded, in two Letters from the Young Ladies, 
which closed with the following beautiful sentiment from 
the Poet Montgomery :— 


A grain of corn, an infant’s hand 

ay plant upon an inch of land, 
Whence twenty stalks may spring and yield, 
Enough to stock a little field. 
The harvest of that field might then 
Be multiplied to ten times ten; . 
Which, sown thrice more, would furnish bread‘ 
Wherewith an army might be fed. 


pre nen 
A Boy’s Thought. ’ 


the people of Haiku, a district of the Sandwich Islands, 
in the knowledge of the gospel— 

Sitting in my little grass cottage late at night, rather 
weary and more than half asleep, [ felt a soft hand pat- 
ting me on the knee. On waking up I pefeived it was 
a young boy of perhaps ten years old, who sat on the 
mat before me. He appeared to be much concerned 
about something, and I asked him what he wanted. He 
said, “I have a thought.” What is your thought? 
“This is my thought, I have to-day found out that | am 
very wicked, and I am afraid of God’s anger.” What is 
your sin that distresses you so much? “This is it, I 
never loved the Saviour who has loved me so long and 
so much. This is what makes me afraid. Yow told us 
to-day that those who do not love the Saviour will be 
damned in hell forever. Then I saw my sin; then I was 
afraid, for I have riot regarded him.” The lad appeared 
exceedingly solemn during the whole meeting, and ex- 
pressed his determination hereafter to love and serve the 
Redeemer. How he is now I know not, as I have not 
seen him for several weeks, but J am told he is still se- 


rious and consis’ ‘considering his childhood. I feel 
more and — of laboring for the imme- 







diate conversi dren as well as adults. What 
will all our sc 4 , and teachers amount to, until 
the scholars are united to Christ by faith ? 

a [The Dayspring. 


—< 
An Easy Way to Govern. 

James is ardently attached to his Sabbath School. 
He is seldom absent. He always seems happy. He is 
ardent in his feelings ; intelligent, always ready to give 
an answer to questions proposed to the school; not diso- 
Pbedient nor wilful; very much attached to his little sis- 
ters, whom he leads most carefully to and from school 
every Sabbath. “But some would call James a rogue. 
He cannot sit still. He will whisper and move about in 
school and meeting so much that he often tries his teach- 
er exceedingly. If he is om to, he will mind imme- 
diately, but he very soon forgets, and is found laughing 
and playing. 

One afternoon, when the exercises of the school were 
closed, James’ teacher committed wholly to his carea 
little boy much younger than*himself, and wished him 
to sit with him, and keep him still; and if he should ¢ry 
to lead him home. James was now full of excitement, 
and his eyes sparkled like diamonds as he took in charge 
his little companion and conducted him to his seat... It 
is only necessary to add that two stiller children could 
not be seen in the house that day than these were. No 
one had occasion to speak to them. James placed him- 
self in a position not so much for his own ease as to ac- 
commodate his friend. Andgabout the middle of the 
services he gently inclined him to his side, and putting 
his arm around him, permitted him to rest in quiet. On- 
ly make James of some importance, and he will always 
be quiet and govern himself.—S. S. Treasury. 


—— 
Juvenile Benevolence, 

There was a widow of straightened circumstances in 
a village of New Jersey, who was left with two little 
boys and a girl dependant on her for support. She had 
one winter just provided the elder with a new pair of 
shoes, by which he had been much gratified ; when, one 
cold morning a very poor little boy came in to ask for 
charity. He was cold and shivering, and his naked feet 
appealed to the sympathy of little Daniel. His mother 





dence and complaisance; if not supplied with these it} Vet out of the room to get some of her little store of 


expires, 


arevision for the needy one, and having given it to him, 
“th many thanks left the house. When she came 


Says Mr. Armstrong, after laboring all day to‘instruct 








back to the fire, she observed Daniel sitting in an awk- 
ward position, with his feet tucked under him on a chair. 
“Why do you sit so, my child?” she inquired with 


surprise. 

The child blushed, but did not place his feet in their 
natural position until he had received a second com- 
mand. ‘The secret was now explained. His feet were 
bare—he had given his new shoes to the little barefoot- 
ed boy. For a moment the woman felt half angry, and 
said, somewhat quickly, “ Why did you do so, Daniel ? 
I cannot afford to buy you new shoes.” 

“1 know it, mother,” he answered; “but I can wear 
my old ones for a while longer, even if they have holes.” 

Touched by the disinterested feelings of her beloved 
boy, she could only kiss him and fold him to her heart in 
a fond embrace. 

—— 


Beautiful is the love of a sister; the kiss that hath no 
guile, and no passion; the touch is purity and bringeth 
peace, satisfaction to the heart, and no fever to the pulse. 
Beautiful is the love of a sister; it is moonlight on our 
path—it has light, but no heat; it is of heaven, and sheds 
its peace upon the earth. 








POETRY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HEBREWS 13: 2. 


The night was cold and dreary, 
And dark with falling snow, 

But with faint step, and weary, 
As if he did not know 


Of heart, or home, of cheering, 
A traveller onward pressed ; 
With nought beyond appearing 
With promises of rest; 
Till from a lowly dwelling, 
Across his pathway ran 
A gleam of fire-light, telling 
lad tales to that worn man. 
He paused and looked before him ; 
Then at the household fire ; 
Then at the snow, which o’er him 
In white wreaths circled higher. 


While fears his hopes outnumbered, 
With doubts and lingerings sore, 

He stood with snow encumbered, 
Before the lowly door. 

And there, with humble pleading, 
A simple tale he told 

Of a poor stranger, needing 
A refuge from the cold. 

Uprose the kind old mother, 
With ready sympathy ; 

While yet she eried, “ Poor brother, 
I cannot shelter thee !” 

She spake like no deceiver ; 
Down sank the pilgrim lew, 

He had no heart to grieve her, 
With farther cries of woe. 


Then thought that woman lonely, 
“ Were but my blessed Lord 

In buman frailty, only 
On such a night abroad ; 

Could I; his sorrows fleeing, 
Refuse to lend him aid ? 

Then wherefore to a being 
Whom God, in love, has made 2” 


To the low stone she bent her, 
ll willing speed to make, 
To bid the stranger, enter 
For her dear Master’s sake. 
Refreshed, and warmed, and cheerful 
The weary sat at rest, 
Sure, there was nothing fearful 
In this so gracious guest ; 


While, with demeanor lowly, 
And reverential love, 

He told her, how in glory 
The Lord is known above ; 

And said, if low before him 
The angels praise his name, 

Much more should they adore him 
For whom a Saviour came. 

With day-light’s early dawning, , 
The pilgrim passed away, 

But glorious was the morning 
And passing déar the day 

To her, thence free from danger, 
Who truly, not in vain, 

’ Did in a houseless stranger 

An angel entertain. E. 
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